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EL  VERGEL 

By  ELRERT  E.  REER 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  Methodist  Centenary 
Movement  faced  the  challenge  to  fit  the  Gospel  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  Agricultural  Missions  came  into 
being  as  a  permanent  factor  in  missionary  strategy.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  make  a  specialized  approach  to  the 
rural  populations  of  the  world — to  teach  them  to  better 
their  mundane  existence  while  facing  them  with  spiritual 
truth. 

Thus  El  Vergel  (pronounced  “El  Ver-hail”)  was  born 
in  the  long  shoestring  Republic  of  Chile  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  A  farm  of  3,800  acres  already  bearing  that  name, 
which  means  “Garden  of  Paradise,”  was  purchased  in 
1919,  and  since  that  date  it  has  grown  into  an  institution 
of  notable  qualities — a  symbol  of  hope  and  more  abundant 
life  to  countless  farmers  of  Chile. 

First  envisioned  by  a  missionary,  Rev.  Ezra  Bauman, 
it  owed  its  formation  and  initial  development  to  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  Bishop  William  F.  Oldham. 

It’  s  a  Farm 

El  Vergel  is  located  three  miles  from  Angol,  a  city  of 
12,000  people.  It  is  strategically  situated  where  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  rich,  irrigated  valley  of  Chile  joins  the 
plateau  of  rolling,  red  hills  of  the  southland. 

Approximately  750  acres  lie  in  the  deep,  rich  bottom 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Malleco  River  which  di¬ 
vides  the  farm.  Here  intensive  cultivation  is  the  rule. 
Here  are  90  acres  devoted  to  nursery  stock;  most  of  the 
200  acres  of  orchards  of  apples,  prunes,  walnuts,  cherries, 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  Here,  too,  are  20  acres  of  market 
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A  group  of  young  farmers  of  the  first  year  class  in  the  El  Vergel 
Agricultural  School. 


garden,  the  dairy  which  maintains  50  cows  in  milk  the 
year  around,  150  to  200  pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  the 
fields  of  clover,  corn,  barley,  lentils,  beans  and  other 
products. 

On  this  section  is  located  the  Agricultural  School,  the 
main  chapel,  the  social  hall,  administration  buildings,  the 
barns  and  shops.  Near  the  Malleco  River,  with  its  “old 
swimmin’  hole”  is  the  El  Vergel  Institute  Grove,  shaded 
by  majestic  pines  and  eucalyptus  trees.  Already  26  insti¬ 
tutes  have  been  held  here  by  the  Methodist  youth  of 
Chile,  with  about  200  in  annual  attendance. 

Beyond  the  Malleco  River  lie  the  remaining  3,050  acres, 
mostly  rolling  hills  of  the  thin,  red  soil  so  typical  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  Chile’s  land.  The  40  inches  average  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  come  almost  entirely  during  the  chill  months 
of  winter,  when  the  soil  is  least  protected  to  resist  erosion. 
Summer  months  are  warm  and  almost  completely  rain¬ 
less.  Badly  eroded  after  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  wheat 
raising,  this  land  had  reached  a  low  level  of  productivity. 
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Yet  such  land  is  the  only  means  of  sustenance  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  families.  Small  wonder  that  it  is  the  region 
of  lowest  income  and  wage  scales,  of  highest  tuberculosis 
and  death  rates.  In  such  an  area  a  helping  hand  was 
greatly  needed. 

St  ms  More  than  a  Farm 

Received  from  its  former  owner  as  a  farm,  El  Vergel 
has  developed  into  a  great  institution.  (It  has  gradually 
built  up  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  property.)  Roads  and  fences  have  been 
extended  and  improved;  systems  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
running  water  and  electricity  set  up;  many  houses,  bams, 
and  sheds  built;  a  church  and  social  hall  erected;  orchards 
and  forests  planted  to  make  adequate  use  of  every  acre. 

Yet  more  improvements  are  needed,  especially  dozens 
of  new  homes  for  workmen  and  employees,  and  adequate 
educational  facilities.  The  call  for  leaders  and  support  for 
the  expansion  of  the  whole  program  to  meet  the  needs 
already  apparent  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  without  an  endowment. 

The  number  of  people  giving  their  full  time  and  labor 
to  El  Vergel  and  receiving  support  from  it  is  now  ap¬ 
proximately  250.  With  their  families  they  comprise  a 
total  of  about  900  people  who  find  here  their  livelihood 
and  also  the  opportunity  for  development  of  body,  mind 
and  spirit.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the  poor  working  class 
of  Chile,  to  whom  opportunity  in  our  sense  the  word  has 
been  practically  unknown  and  unsought  for.  Though 
gradually  improving  and  well  above  average  at  El  Vergel, 
in  many  cases  their  standard  of  living  is  pitifully  low  and 
a  matter  of  deep  concern. 

Along  with  the  opportunity  for  personal  development 
is  the  challenge  of  responsible  leadership.  Chile  is  in  great 
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need  of  leadership  with  a  background  of  Christ-like  liv¬ 
ing,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  practical  ideas  of  service.  Al¬ 
ready  from  the  ranks  of  the  El  Vergel  workmen  one  man, 
illiterate  when  he  arrived,  has  risen  to  the  position  of 
governor  of  a  province,  and  another  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  of  1944. 

El  Vergel  Strives  to  Lead 

Not  to  be  content  with  producing  less  than  the  best — 
that  is  one  of  the  basic  aims  of  El  Vergel. 

The  large  apple  production  ranks  amongst  the  finest  of 
Chile — a  country  of  fine  apples.  The  contributions  of  the 
farm  to  the  development  of  the  whole  fruit  industry  of 
the  country  are  nationally  recognized.  The  El  Vergel 
nursery  stands  at  the  top  in  Chile  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  stock  sold  and  in  reputation. 

Chile’s  famous  “Jumbo”  lentils,  the  finest  on  the  world 
market,  are  the  product  of  El  Vergel  experimental  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  age-old  legume — the  “pottage”  for 
which  Esau  sold  his  birthright. 

The  dairy  industry  of  south-central  Chile  looks  to  El 
Vergel  for  most  of  its  seed  for  silage  corn  and  forage 
beets.  The  city  of  Angol  looks  to  it  for  over  half  its  fresh 
milk — the  best  that  it  consumes. 

When  a  carload  of  El  Vergel  fat  hogs  reaches  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Santiago  or  Concepcion  the  information  usually 
comes  back,  “the  finest  lot  of  hogs  received  this  year.” 

In  the  organization  and  diversification  of  its  farm  en¬ 
terprises;  in  the  planning  for  appropriate  use  of  its  land; 
in  adapting  farming  to  the  environment  of  modern  times, 
El  Vergel  has  been  setting  a  pattern  for  Chile. 

But  of  all  of  the  products  of  El  Vergel,  the  human  is 
most  important.  The  attitude  of  “can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth”  had  shut  the  door  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Chile’s  greatest  capital,  its  human  resources.  To 
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open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  that  long-neglected  “hu¬ 
man  capital”  has  been  the  joy  of  El  Vergel  and  the  work¬ 
ers.  Though  burdened  with  the  weight  of  centuries  of 
habit  and  inertia,  the  children  reared  and  educated  there 
and  the  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  School  are  produc¬ 
ing  numerous  individuals  reaching  a  gratifying  level  of 
attainment. 

One  Body  but  Jinny  Jlentbers 

Religious  services  were  started  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  purchase  of  the  farm  in  1919.  Now  there  are  three 
centers  of  religious  work.  A  beautiful  chapel  built  in  1927 
serves  as  the  main  center  for  the  religious  program,  with 
work  for  all  age  groups.  Another  center  is  located  in  the 
little  village  of  Huequen  which  borders  on  the  farm  and 


houses  many  of  the  workmen  and  their  families  under 
conditions  often  appalling. 

The  third  center  is  located  on  the  “Los  Alpes”  section 
of  the  farm — the  hilly  area  five  miles  from  the  main  center 
of  El  Vergel. 

At  all  centers  are  held  regular  preaching  services, 
Sunday  schools,  women’s  meetings,  and  club  work  for 
the  children.  Two  centers  have  organized  youth  groups. 
In  religious,  as  in  all  work,  more  and  more  responsibility 
is  being  placed  on  the  national  workers. 

In  1937  the  need  for  a  community  home  for  the  “Vergel 
Family”  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  large  Social 
Hall.  About  this  and  the  church  has  been  built  a  co¬ 
ordinated  program  of  activities.  The  Social  Hall  has  be¬ 
come  an  institution  in  its  own  right,  maintaining  a  reading 
room  with  library,  game  room,  a  large  gymnasium, 
showers,  night  school  with  classes  of  many  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  handcrafts,  club  rooms,  wool  cooperative,  etc.  There 
is  a  stage  which  converts  the  gymnasium  into  an  ample 
auditorium  for  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  A  kitchen  is 
available  for  lunches  or  dinners.  Each  autumn  this  be¬ 
comes  the  scene  of  the  exposition. 

In  the  Social  Hall,  also,  the  growing  Consumer’s  Co¬ 
operative  was  born  after  months  of  careful  preparation. 

In  recent  years  the  first  equivalent  of  a  4-H  Club  was 
organized  at  El  Vergel.  Now  there  are  seven  clubs  cover¬ 
ing  such  activities  as  poultry,  rabbits,  bees,  hogs  and  sew¬ 
ing.  The  movement  is  spreading  into  other  rural  areas 
where  Methodism  is  at  work,  especially  around  the  city 
of  Nueva  Imperial. 

There  is  also  an  active  and  enthusiastic  Boy  Scout 
Troop.  With  such  moral  and  financial  assistance  as  could 
be  obtained  here  and  there  the  troop  is  being  equipped, 
materially,  morally  and  spiritually,  to  “be  prepared”  for 
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lives  of  effective  Christian  citizenship.  These  Scouts  may 
lack  shoes,  but  they  never  fall  short  on  enthusiasm. 

The  first  graduate  nurse  in  Malleco  Province  was 
Senorita  Albertina  Salgado,  daughter  of  a  workman  who, 
though  illiterate,  has  given  26  years  of  service  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  On  her  graduation  in  1937  she  turned  down 
flattering  offers  and  returned  to  El  Vergel  to  become 
the  institutional  nurse.  Thanks  to  her  ability  and  devo- 


Hand  cultivation  under  expert  direction  as  a  part  of  agricultural 
education  at  El  Vergel. 


tion,  many  a  home  now  rings  with  gleeful  laughter  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  stilled. 

The  year  1920  marked  the  founding  of  the  Agricultural 
School.  The  course  covers  three  years,  the  mornings  de¬ 
voted  to  class  work  and  the  afternoons  to  practical  work 
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in  the  commercial  sections  of  the  farm.  All  students  get 
training  and  practice  in  vegetable  gardening,  nursery 
work,  orcharding,  dairying,  hog  production,  farm  crops 
and  shop  work.  With  approximately  135  graduates  up  to 
the  present  year  the  offers  of  positions  far  exceed  the 
supply. 

The  Agricultural  School,  with  44  students  living  to¬ 
gether,  is  a  training  ground  in  Christian  democracy.  The 
students  come  from  all  walks  of  life;  from  the  families 
of  farm  owners;  from  the  homes  of  laborers;  from  the 
grass-roofed  “rucas”  of  the  Araucanian  Indians.  All  par¬ 
ticipate  equally  in  the  varied  activities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  student  life.  The  prizes  for  attainment,  for  improve¬ 
ment,  or  for  “the  best  friend  in  school”  are  won  as  often 
as  not  by  boys  with  the  lowliest  background. 

Educational  Progress 

As  the  years  go  on  there  is  noted  an  increased  capacity 
for  and  interest  in  education  and  development.  Twenty 
years  ago  no  children  of  workmen  sought  or  obtained 
education  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade;  in  1944  there 
were  37  children  and  young  folks  from  El  Vergel  homes 
studying  in  the  upper  grades,  in  high  school  or  in  a 
secondary  vocational  school.  Perhaps  improved  nutrition 
has  exerted  an  influence  here,  for  through  the  El  Vergel 
primary  schools,  Agricultural  School,  women’s  societies, 
clubs,  and  other  avenues  has  been  taught  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  production  and  daily  consumption  of  milk, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Science  and  Knmrledge 

The  farm  is  an  experimental  and  demonstration  center 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

Into  the  lives  of  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  School 
Dr.  Bullock  has  built  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the 
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world  about  him  and  in  research.  During  the  22  years 
that  he  has  labored  at  El  Vergel  this  scientist  has  brought 
together  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  museum 


Dr.  Bullock  and  an  ancient  burial  urn  with  skull  found  on  El 
Vergel  Farm  and  a  part  of  the  El  Vergel  museum  collection. 
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collections  in  Chile.  It  contains  thousands  of  species  of 
insects,  hundreds  of  birds,  mammals  and  reptiles.  The 
collection  of  Indian  relics  contains  notable  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  prehistoric  races.  These  collections 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  courses  in  the  biological 
sciences.  They  are  visited  constantly  by  classes  from  the 
schools  of  Angol  and  surrounding  cities. 

Dr.  Bullock  has  for  many  years  served  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  most  of  the  livestock  expositions  held  in  Chile. 

The  nursery  is  rendering  a  vast  service  to  the  country. 
Scores  of  old  fruit  varieties  have  been  replaced  by  im¬ 
proved  sorts  after  test  in  the  extensive  variety  orchards. 
Fruit  growing  has  been  extending  into  many  areas  where 
production  was  not  thought  possible.  So  fruit  consump¬ 
tion  in  Chile  is  increasing  rapidly  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  health  of  the  people. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  El  Vergel  imported  the  insect 
parasite,  Aphelinus  mali,  which  speedily  brought  under 
control  the  Woolly  Aphis,  scourge  of  apple  orchards. 
Commercial  apple  production  became  possible  as  the 
direct  result. 

The  nursery  also  contributes  greatly  to  the  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  Chilian  landscapes;  to  the  national  program  of 
reforestation;  and  to  the  training  of  workmen  critically 
needed  for  the  care  of  orchards. 

Through  careful  selection  of  types  of  rootstocks  for 
fruit  trees,  the  study  of  methods  of  plant  propagation, 
and  the  service  of  free  consultants  the  nursery  renders 
each  year  a  valuable  contribution  to  Chilian  horticulture. 

Scientific  Farming 

Preoccupied  by  the  social  and  economic  implications  of 
the  one-crop  (wheat)  farming  of  the  red  hills  of  southern 
Chile,  some  years  ago  the  writer  began  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  that  procedure  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
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modification.  Erosion  and  soil  depletion  and  the  mal¬ 
nutrition  of  animals  and  people  have  become  problems 
of  increasingly  serious  consequences.  SOIL  erosion  and 
SOUL  erosion  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  1944  a  series  of  circulars  was  published  giving  prac¬ 
tical  recommendations  for  the  farmer  based  on  the  results 
of  years  of  experimentation  on  the  red  hills  of  the  “Los 
Alpes”  section  of  the  El  Vergel  farm.  Titled  “The  Re¬ 
organization  of  Dryland  Farming,”  it  was  the  first  work 
of  its  kind  published  in  Chile.  The  government  named  a 
member  of  the  El  Vergel  staff  as  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  newly  formed  Regional  Planning  Commission  for 
Soil  Conservation  as  a  direct  result  of  this  work. 

On  El  Vergel  soil  erosion  has  been  largely  brought 
under  control,  through  the  forestation  of  over  800  of  its 
3,800  acres,  by  sowing  large  areas  to  permanent  pasture, 
and  by  the  use  of  new  rotation  and  legume  crops  which 
replace  the  one-crop  farming  of  the  past.  Waterflow  and 
water  loss  have  been  checked  and  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  greatly  increased.  The  artificial  forests  bid  fair  in 
time  to  convert  near-wasteland  into  the  largest  per¬ 
manent  enterprise  of  the  institution. 

In  1944  the  start  was  made  toward  a  coordinated  plan 
for  rural  community  improvement  under  The  Methodist 
Church.  Three  short  courses  have  been  held  at  El  Vergel 
for  training  workers.  Practical  helps  are  given  in  methods 
of  rural  church  work,  club  work,  hygiene,  poultry  and 
beekeeping,  farming  methods,  cooperatives,  group  sing¬ 
ing  and  games,  and  other  subjects  of  value  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  organizing  communities  about  a  Christ- 
centered  program  of  life.  This  type  of  work  is  already 
started  in  several  Araucanian  Indian  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neuva  Imperial. 
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Looking  to  the  Future 

If  El  Vergel  is  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has 
acquired  as  leader  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  in  rural 
Chile,  the  church  must  give  immediate  attention  to  the 
following  needs  of  this  important  work: 

1.  The  immediate  construction  of  dormitory,  class¬ 
room  and  laboratory  facilities  for  an  Agricultural 
School  of  80  boys.  The  present  structure  is  an  old 
frame  makeshift.  Some  funds  are  on  hand  toward  that 
construction,  but  at  least  $40,000  additional  are  needed. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  monument  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock 
may  be  completed  before  their  retirement. 

2.  A  school  for  girls  must  be  started  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Agricultural 
School  have  been  met.  To  keep  pace  with  the  boys  the 
girls  should  be  receiving  a  training  in  home-making, 
home  arts  and  crafts,  club  work,  etc.  That  need  is  not 
being  met. 

3.  A  rural  community  program  is  desperately  needed. 
The  study  of  methods  is  going  on,  and  Methodist  youth 
are  offering  their  lives  for  service.  But  El  Vergel  can 
not  institute  a  training  course  for  such  workers  with¬ 
out  the  assurance  that  means  will  be  provided  for 
supporting  them  and  their  work  once  they  complete 
training  and  go  into  the  field.  Trained  missionary 
leadership  should  be  provided  at  the  start  for  super¬ 
vision  of  groups  of  communities  and  their  leaders. 

At  El  Vergel  The  Methodist  Church  has  made  a  start 
at  facing  its  responsibilities  toward  the  millions  of  un¬ 
touched  rural  neighbors  of  Latin  America.  As  knowledge 
and  experience  is  gained  in  this  “pilot  plant”  of  Christian 
living  and  work,  the  need  of  strengthening  and  extending 
its  work  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  To  accom- 
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plish  that  purpose  Christ  and  this  work  need  YOU — 
your  head,  your  heart,  your  purse,  and  your  prayers. 

*  *  *  * 

Methodism  in  Chile 

Pastoral  charges,  28.  Churches,  42.  Parsonages,  29.  Sunday 
schools,  70.  Members,  full  and  preparatory,  5,100.  Ordained 
preachers,  20.  Local  preachers,  67.  Missionaries,  22. 

Institutions 

Angol 

El  Vergel  Farm  and  School. 

Antofagasta 
American  College. 

Iquique 

Iquique  English  College. 

Santiago 

Santiago  College. 

Sweet  Memorial  Institute. 

Staff  of  El  Vergel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbert  E.  Reed  (1920),  General  Superintendent. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dillman  S.  Bullock  (1923),  Director  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  and  Pastor. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Miller  (1931),  Superintendent  of  Nursery 
and  Orchards  and  Assistant  Pastor. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Scott  P.  Hauser  (1939),  Superintendents  of 
Social  Woi'k 

Rev.  and  Mi’s.  Walter  Mason  (1944),  Experimental  Work  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Agricultural  School. 
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